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beauty the green lawn, the spreading trees, and the clumps of daffodils. He began by speaking of himself as depressed, but soon smiled away all such symptoms, and made us laugh with a story of the Duke of Wellington, when some prosy personage addressed him with a flattering compliment. He always seemed to enjoy anecdotes of the Great Duke. He was wearing a red cap which, in the sunlight, became him well; but he said playfully that Lady Tennyson disliked it as too suggestive of a " bonnet rouge." Something, I forget what, led to a reference to the well-known verse :
Birds in the high Hall-garden
When twilight was falling, Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud,
They were crying and calling.
He once asked a rather gushing lady what sort of birds she supposed these to be. " Nightingales," was the rather sentimental answer. " Who ever heard a nightingale say ' Maud ' ? " wras the somewhat stern reply. " They were rooks of course."
My wife mentioned that she and her sister had been reading the " Idylls " of late. " Do you mean my Idylls," he said; "I am glad you don't call them Idylls." We soon got talking of his recently published " Crossing the Bar." When asked what was the precise grammatical reference in the third line of the verse :
But such a tide as moving seems asleep,
Too full for sound and foam, When that which drew from out the boundless deep
Turns again home,
he answered rather emphatically, " I meant both human life1 and the water." He went on, "They say I write so slowly. Well, that poem came to me in five minutes. Anyhow, under ten minutes." Afterwards, when I had some quiet talk with Lady Tennyson, she confirmed
1 Compare Merlin's song, " From the great deep to the great deep he goes."